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LAES  J0E3IGIT  nCVELOPKENSS 
RUMANIA:    Press  reports  indicate  19U1  area  planted  to  cotton  in 
Human ia  at  acres;  flax,  81,500  acres;  and  hemp,  121,100  acres. 

Production  was  estimated  at  2U,900  Taales  (of  kfS  pounds),  33,289,000 
pounds,  and  o5,^-77»000  pounds,  respectively. 


EGYPT:    Ministry  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  I9U2  area  nlanted 
to  cotton  at  700*000  acres  (1,706,000  in  19U1) . 


PORSTJflal :     There  has  "been  an  appreciable  decrease  in  livestock 
numbers  since  May  19^-1,  ranging  from  12  percent  in  hog  and  sheep  numbers 
go  as  high  as  30  percent  in  beef  cattle,  mules,  horses,  and  oxen.  Shis 
decrease  was  attributed  to  larger  exports  of  live  animals  to  Spain  and 
to  virtual  suspension  of  imports  from  colonies  of  beef  cattle  and  draft 
animal s . 

/   

GUjftLQ&i     Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  announced  May  21  plan 
evolved  to  insure  domestic  beef  supplies  and  to  control  cattle  exports; 
plan  includes  payment  of  export  price  to  beef  producers  in  periods  of 
short  supply  for  cattle  they  would  normally  ship  to  United  States  and 
diversion  of  such  cattle  to  domestic  market  at  resale  prices  consistent 
with  wholesale  beef  prices.     Ceiling  prices  on  beef  are  being  adjusted 
to  provide  for  season  variations,  details  of  which  are  to  be  announced 
in  a  few  days. 
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&  R  A  I  H  S- 

PARAGUAY  RESTRICTS  IMPORTS  OF 
WHEAT  FLOUR  .  .  . 

As  a  result  of  the  ent^iragement  given  "by  the  Paraguayan  Government 
to  the  production  of  certain  domestic  products,  the  export  of  which  has. 
"been  cut  off  "by  reason  of  wartime  shipping  conditions,  an  oversupply  has 
accumulated,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    Legislation  was  therefore  passed  which,  it  was 
stat ed,  was  directed  toward  the  expanded  use  of  domestic  agricultural 
products  for  industrial  purposes  within  the  country. 

All  "bread,  crackers,  and  macaroni  made  in  Paraguay  must  contain  up 
to  30  percent  flour  from  corn,  mandioca,  rice,  or  similar  domestic  prod- 
ucts.   Tlie  percentage  mixed  in  each  case  will  "be  determined  "by  the  Gov- 
ernment, depending  upon  the  type  of  article  to  he  produced  and  domestic 
supplies  available.     The  use  of  wholewheat  flour  may  "be  required;  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  pastries,  sweets,  special  "breads,  and  the  like, 
flour  mills  may  make  unmixed  flour  only  after  special  permission  has 
"been  .obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industry. 
Such  flour  must  then  he  sold  in  special  packages. 

The  use  of  imported  wheat  flour  i s prohibited  until  mixed  with  a 
domestic  product,  and  no  importation  of  flour  other  than  wheat  flour  will 
be  permitted.    The  Ministry  is  also  authorized  to  lower  transportation 
charges  on  domestic  products  for  mixing  purposes  and  may  make  duty  re-  ' 
ductions  on  imports  of  machinery  needed  for  milling  domestic  products. 
Fines  were  provided  for  any  infractions  of  the  new  law. 


G3RMA1IY  STRETCHES  BR3AD-G-RAII  SUPPLIES  ... 

New  regula  tions  requiring  that  wheat  and  rye  be  milled  to  100 
percent  became  effective  in  Germany  on  April  1,  just  prior  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  bread  rations;  the  ration  for  normal  consumers  was  placed  at 
2,000_grams  (4.4  pounds)  per  week  instead  of  2,250  grams  (4.96  pounds) 
formerly  in  force.     The. milling  percentage  previously  required  had  been 
progressively  increased  from  80  to  83  to  90  to  94  percent..   By  utilizing 
the  whole  grain,  German  flour  will  be  darker  in  color,  but  more  types 
will  become  available  based  on  the  ash  content.    The  percentage  of  such 
ash  in  a  given  quantity  of  flour  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  fineness, 
or  the  degree  of  milling,  and  the  types  of  flour  are  designated  by  this 
percentage  figure  carried  out  three  places  minus  the  decimal  point. 

It  is  required  that  50  percent  of  the  wheat  supply  be  milled  into 
type -2800,  which,  indicates  an  ash  content  ranging  from  2.500  to  3.000. 
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percent;  that  5  percent  be  Milled  into  grits  of  type  550;  35  percent  to 
type  1050,  with  the  ash  content  ranging  from  0.200  to  1.050  percent;  and 
10  percent  is  to  be  milled  into  coarse  flour  of  type  550. 

The  types  of  flour  available  and  the  manner  in  which. they  are  to 
be  rationed  are  provided  for  under  two  bread-ration  cards  known  as  A  and 
B.    Bread  card  B  calls  for  one-fifth  of  the  entire  bread  allotment  in 
fine  wheat  flour,  type  1050,  which  is  a  comparatively  white  flour, 
lighter  in  color  than  type  1470,  for  which  the  old  ration  card  called. 
Under  card  A,  four-fifths  of  the  bread  ration  may  be  secured  in  various 
types  of  flour,  most  of  which  may  be  used  only  in  prescribed  mixtures. 
No  bread  may  be  made  from  pure  rye  flour,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the 
flour  used  for  bread  must.be  of  type  2800,  known  as  bread  flour,  which 
is  very  dark  in  color  and  which  contains  the  residue  from  milling 
type  1050.    Two  types  of  rye  flour  will  be  highly  ground,  both  of  which 
will  be  used  with  wheat  flour,  one  to  produce  a  new  mixed  bread,  contain- 
ing one-third  rye  and  two-thirds  coarse  wheat  flour,  and  the  other  for  a 
coarse  mixed  bread  similar  to  whole-grain  bread. 

Bran,  which  was  previously  used  for  cattle  feed,  is  now  said  to 
augment  the  nutritious  value  of  bread  for  human  consumption.    The  only 
part  of  the  grain  to  be  used  for  feed  is  the  so-called  husk  bran  or 
waste  from  precleaning. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  CORN  PRODUCTION 
REDUCED  AND  SUPPLIES  CONTROLLED  .  .  . 

As  a  result  of  serious  drought  conditions,  which  prevailed  during 
the  planting  season  and  early  growing  period,  the  South  African  corn 
acreage  for  1941-42  is  reported  to  have  been  10  percent  smaller  and  pro- 
duction, for  which  no  estimate  is  as  yet  available,  considerably  below 
the  1940-41  crop  of  86.9  millipn  bushels.    Under  normal  conditions,  the 
apparent  domestic  utilization  of  this    grain  averages  around  60  million 
bushels,  but  practically  all  of  the  1940-41  crop  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
sumed within  the  country,  and,  in  view  of  increased  requirements  and  the 
short  1941-42  crop,  concern  is  expressed  regarding  the  domestic  supply  for 
1942-43.    The  carry-over  on  April  30  was  not  expected  to  exceed  3.6  mil- 
lion bushels,  which  with  a  small  crop,  may  prohibit  exports  during  the 
current  season.  .  Steps  were  taken  early  last  fall  to  control  rising  corn 
prices;  an  embargo  was  placed  on  exports  of  white  corn  and  its  products 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  12,  1942),  and  maximum  prices  were 
established  in  order  to  keep  prices  to  consumers  within  certain  limits. 

.Government  activity  regarding  important  agricultural  products  in 
the  Union  did  not  spring  from  conditions  arising  from  the  present  war. 
Legislative  measures  were  undertaken  soon  after  the  war  of  1914-1918  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  good  grading  and  marketing  practices,  which 
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were  generally  financed  by  levies  on  sales.    Price  control  by  legislation, 
which  started  during  the  past  decade,  was  stimulated  by  the  Marketing  Act 
of  1937  and  its  amendments  in  1938  and  1941.    Through  marketing-control 
boards  it  was  directed  primarily  toward  protecting  consumer  interests,  and 
in  the  case  of  corn,  which  was  an  important  export  crop,  consisted  largely 
of  a  two-price  system,  under  xvhich  the  export  price  ivas  below  that  received 
by . producers. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:     Corn  production,  trade,  and  apparent 
domestic  utilization,  1935-36  to  1940-41 


•  ;  '.  Apparent 

.  Year          \  Production  :    Imports  a/  :      Exports  a/  :  domestic 

'■  :  ■  ;  utilization 

~~:  1,000  bushels ; 1,000  bushels  ;~1,00C  bushels  -1,000  bushels 

1935-  35                    :  53,513  ]  154  \  1,394  \  52,273 

1936-  37                    i  100,637  j  245  i        39,496  i  61,386 

1937-  38  . .              «  68,740  i  176  i        11,301  I  57,615 

1938-  39  .......    |  103,642  i  139  j       32,959  :  70,822 

1939-  40                    j  78,454  !  110  :        20,324  ;  58,240 

Average               j  80,997  j  155  j       21,095  \  60,067 

1940-  41                   :  86,871  \   \  -_  j  -  


Compiled  from  official  statistics  and  consular  report  from  Cape  Town, 
a/    Calendar  years  1936-1940,  corn  meal  and  corn  flour  included  in  terms 
of  grain.     


The  drought  •  conditions  of  the  past  year  affected  not  only  corn  but 
forage  crops  as  well  and  thereby  also  curtailed  supplies  of  meats  and  dairy 
products  at  a  time  when  domestic  demand  for  foodstuffs  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing.    The  influx  of  refugees;  heavy  tourist  traffic,  diverted  by  the  \irar 
from  European  points;  large  numbers  of  war  prisoners;  increased  ship-stores 
requirements;  and  the  movement  of  food  supplies  to  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  caused  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  country's  food  resources.  Con- 
sequently by  means  of  regulations  issued  on  March  17,  1942,  the  general 
control  of  production,  distribution,  stocks,  and  sale  of  all  food-stuffs 
was  undertaken.    The  Minister  of  Forestry  and  Agriculture  was  designated 
as  Controller  of  Food  Supplies,  and  he  \iras  required  to  establish  a  Food 
Supplies  Advisory  Board  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  Controller  was  given  wide  powers,  including  the  authority  to 
encourage  the  production  of  any  kind  of  food;  to  enforce  the  retention  or 
sale  of  food,  seed,  or  fertilizer  in  local  markets  at  set  prices;  to 
stipulate  the  grading,  packing,  and  supply  for  local  markets;  to  control 
storage;  to  acquire  and  sell  foodstuffs,  seeds,  fertilizers,  farming  im- 
plements and  other  farm  necessities;  and  to  require  of  persons  producing 
or  dealing  in  foods  any  information  needed  for  his  activities.  Although 
he  must  cooperate  with  the  various  Control  Boards,  his  decision  is  final 
in  case  of  controversies. 


*  *  *  *  #  *  * 
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V  B  G  S  T  A  B  L  1    OILS    AO    01  L  SE2D  S 

PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  PROHIBITS 
EXPORTS  OF  COTTONSEED  .  .  . 

Peruvian  cottonseed  production  for  1941  is  estimated  at  133,000 
short  tons,  as  compared  with  153,000  in  1940,  and  is  the  smallest  since 
1933  when  only  112,000  tons  were  produced.     Practically  the  entire  out- 
put of  cottonseed  is  cons'omed  within  the  country,  although  small  quan- 
tities are  exported  to  other  South  American  countries.     In  view  of  the 
decreased  production  and  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  seed 
for  domestic  crushing,   the  Government  prohibited  exports  of  seed  from 
the  1941  crop  and,  in  November  1941,  fixed  the  wholesale  price  at  4.20 
soles  per  46  kilograms  (64  cents  per  100  pounds)  for  seed  delivered 
at  mills. 


PERU:     Cottonseed  production,  1932-1941 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Short  tons 

100,589 
111, 663 
141,  826 
-      160, 585 
156, 284 

1937   

■   Short  tons 

143, 942 
155,848 
aj  148,468 
a/  152,513 
oj  132,849 

1938   f  

1934   

1939   

1935   

1940   

1936   

1941  . .. 

Compiled  from  official  and  consular  sources, 
a/  Revised. 

b/  Preliminary.  The  final  estimate  is  not  issued  until  August  or 
September  of  the  following  year. 


Exports  of  cottonseed  cake  declined  from  46,000  short  tons  in 
1939  to  2,500  in  1941.     The  closing  of  European  markets,   chiefly  Denmark 
and  Germany,  accounted  for  the  notable  decrease.     Shipments  of  cottonseed 
meal,  however,  advanced  from  6  tons  in  1959  to  25,500  tons  in  1941.  The 
production  of  cottonseed  meal  now  averages  from  33,000  to  39,000  tons, 
a.nd  the  amount  consumed  locally  is  mixed  with  guano  and  used  as 
fertilizer. 

Exports  of  cottonseed  oil  have  "been  comparatively  small  over  a 
period  of  years,  hut  shipments  during  the  first  half  of  1941  exceeded 
the  1936-1940  average  "by  35  percent.     In  order  to  avoid  a  shortage  and 
consequent  rise  in  prices,  the  Government  prohibited  the  export  of  cot- 
tonseed and  other  edible  oils  after  September  5,  1941,  without  previous 
authorization  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 


/ 
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PERU:    Exports  of  cottonseed  and  products,  1936-1941 


lear 


Cottonseed 


Cottonseed  oil 


Cottonseed  cake 


1936  .  . 

1937  .. 

1938  .., 

1939  .. 

1940  . . 

1941  sj 


1,000  pounds 
70,806 
94,500 
69,  314 
61,454 
59, 190 
24, 175 


1,000  pounds 
454 
680 
28 
358 
231 
476 


Short  tons 
49, 339 
50,483 
46,071 
46,092 

.  20,040 
2,508 


Compiled  from  official  sources,     a/  Preliminary. 

While  cottonseed  oil  is  the  only  vegetable  oil  of  importance  from 
a  commercial  standpoint,  small  quantities  of  olive,   sesame,  peanut,  sun- 
flower, and  castor  oil  are  produced  in  Peru.     Experiments  are  also  "being- 
made  \tfith  linseed  oil,  but  expansion  of  this  industry  is  not  anticipated, 
as  flax  is  grown  primarily  for  fiber. 


URUGUAYAN  FLAXSEED  ESTIMATE 
REVI SSD  DOmWARD  . 


A  revised  estimate  released  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  places 
the  1941-42  production  of  flaxseed  at  2,574,000  bushels  from  306,000 
acres,  'compared  with  2, 171, 000 -bushels  and  423,000  acres  in  1940-41. 
This  is  a  much  smaller  crop' than  trade  sources  predicted  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  the  acreage  is  the  smallest  since  1933-34  when  only  259,000 
acres  were ■  harvested.  • 

URUGUAY:    Area,  production,  and  exports  of  - flaxseed, 


1935-36 

to 

1941-42 

Year 

;  Area, 

Production  : 

...  Exports  a/ 

1,000  acres  : 

000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1935-36  

•  311 

3,007 

3,029 

1936-37   .  

356  • 

3,011 

2,951 

1937-38   

3,728 

2,847 

1938-39  

452  : 

4,427 

4,288 

5, 118 

3,991 

1940-41   

2, 171 

3,074 

1941-42  b/.v. ;'.  

:               306  i 

2,574 

Compiled  from  official  publications  and  reports  from  American  consulate, 
Montevideo,     a/  Calendar  year  following  harvest,    b/  Reused. 
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COTTON    <-    4THEH    P  I  3  3S  S 

COLOMBIA  COTTON  CHOP  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER; 
GOVERNMENT  FIXES  1941-42  PRICES  .   .  . 

The  1941-42  cotton  crop  in  Colombia,  picked  in  January-March, 
is  estimated  unofficially  at  23,000  "bales  (of  478  pounds)  compared  with 
20,900  in  1940-41.    About  14,800  hales  or  71  percent  of  .the  1940-41 
total  were  produced  in  Atlantico,  the  Atlantic  coast  region.  The 
Santander  and  Boyaca  region  accounted  for  4,400  hales,  Tolima  900, 
Antioquia  600,  and  Valle  del  Cauca  200.    The  1941-42  crop  was  reported 
to  he  ahout  20  percent  higher  in  the  Atlantico  region.    Production  in 
the  interior  areas  was  ahout  normal  except  in  Tolima  where  a  consid^ 
erahle  increase  in  planted  area  resulted  in  a  larger  crop.    The  acreage 
planted  in  1942  is  expected  to  he  somewhat  larger  "because  of  the  higher 
prices  fixed  "by  the  Government. 

A  decree  law,  issued  on  January  12,  1942,  and  designed  to 
encourage  domestic  cotton  growing,  provides  for  a  schedule  of  minimum 
prices  for  cotton  and  raises  the  duty  on  certain  types  of  cotton  yarns 
(most  of  which  are  usually  imported).    The  minimum  price  schedule  had 
the  support  of  cotton  mill  owners  as  well  as  growers,  because  local  pro- 
duction in  recent  years  has-  been  sufficient  for  only  about  one-third  of 
domestic  mill  requirements,  and  deliveries  from  abroad  are  uncertain  be- 
cause of  shipping  difficulties.    Mill  owners  were  said  to  be  dissatis- 
fied, however,  with  the  Government's  failure  to  increase  import  duties 
on  cotton  goods  and  with  the  increase  in  duty  on  imported  yarns. 

Minimum  prices  for  basic  grades  of  seed  cotton  were  fixed  as 
follows:     2.80  pesos  per  arroba  of  12.5  kilograms  (5.80  cents  per  pound) 
for  type  L  cotton,  mostly  from  the  Atlantic  coast  region;     3.00  pesos 
(6.21  cents)  for  type  T,  mostly  from  Tolima,  and  3.20  pesos  (6.62  cents) 
for  type  S,  mostly  from  Santander  and  Boyaca.    A  premium  or  discount  of 
10  centavos  (0.21  cent)  of  seed  cotton  may  be  added  or  deducted  for 
better  or  lower  grades  within  each  type.    Local  prices  of  seed  cotton 
have  been  rather  constant  for  about  5  years  at  a  level  1.25  to  2  cents 
per  pound  below  the  new  fixed  prices.    Minimum  prices  for  ginned  cotton 
types  L  and  S,  were  fixed  at  0.61  peso  per  kile  (15.79  cents  per  pound) 
higher  than  for  seed  cotton  and  0.75 'peso  (19.41  cents)  higher  for  type 
T.    The  premium  or  discount  for  ginned  cotton  amounted  to  2.5  centavos 
per  kilogram  (0.65  cent  -per  pound). 

Stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  on  December  31,  1941,  were  estimated 
at  46,000  bales  (of  478  pounds),   only  5,000  of  which  were  of  domestic 
cotton.    Stocks  at  the  end  of  1940  amounted  to  26,000  bales,  11,000  of 
which  were  of  domestic  cotton.     Large  inventories  have  been  built  be- 
cause of  increasing  difficulties  of  importing  cotton  and  cotton  cloth, 
increased  demand  for  domestic  cloth,  and  higher  prices  resulting  from 
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scarcity  of  imported  goods.     Stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  and  on  order 
(principally  Brazilian)  are  reported  to  be  sufficient  for  the  remainder 
of  1942  and  most  of  1943 

In  its  effort  to  encourage  domestic  production,  the  Government 
has  decreed  that  imports  in  1942  must  be  limited  to  80  percent  of  those 
in  1941  and  reduced  successively  each  year  until  complete  cessation  in 
1945.    Mills  are  required  to  purchase  their  assigned  quota  of  domestic 
cotton  before  licenses  are  granted  for  importations.    The  import  duty  on 
raw  cotton,  effective; since  October  1,  1936,  amounts  to  14  centavos  per 
kilogram  (3.62  cents  per  pound) . 

■  COLOMBIA:     Imports  of  cotton,  including  waste,  year  ended 
:         •  July  31,  1941,  with  coirrparisons  a/ 

(In  bales  of  478  pounds) 


'        /:     ;/  ;    /        Country  1939-40  1940-41 

- : .  Bales  Bales 

United  States  .V.;.,.'.  30,700  15,600 

Brazil                                            .  .... . .'. .  1,500  21,100 

Peru   900  16,600 

Haiti    0  1,200 

Other  covmtries    0  100 

Total      33,200  54,600 


Compiled  from  a  consular  rexoort. 

a/  Total  imports,  August-December  1941,  were  43,900  bales.  Not  available 
by  countries  of  origin. 

Quotations  for  Peruvian  cotton  (equal  to  Good  Middling)  were 
equivalent  early  in  April  to  about  14  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Buenaventura, 
war  insurance  for  account  of  buyer.    Quotations  for  Brazilian  cotton 
(equal  to  Middling)  were  equivalent  to  12  cents  c.i.f.  Barranquilla.  No 
purchases  of  American  are  expected  as  long  as  the  present  price  differen- 
tials exist  unless  the  shaping  situation  makes  imports  from  Brazil  and 
Peru  extremely  difficult. 

Domestic  mills  are  operating  at  capacity  levels  and  now  require 
55,000  to  60,000  bales"  of  cotton  annually.    The  bulk  of  the  locally  grown 
cotton  is  suitable  only  for  -oroducing  the  heavy  textiles,  and  supplies  35 
to  40  percent  of  annual  spinning-mill  requirements.     The  weaving  section 
of  the  industry  is  somewhat  larger  and  must  import  cotton  yarns  each  year 
equivalent  to  about  3,000  bales  of  raw  cotton  to  supplement  supplies 
produced  locally.     Cotton-goods  output  has  increased  rapidly  from  25  mil- 
lion yards  in  1936  to  81  million  in  1940,  and  is  believed  to  have  reached 
110  million  in  1941. 
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COTTON  BUYING  IN  CANADA  RENEWED 
ON  LIMITED  SCALE  ... 

Canadian  cotton  "buyers  reentered  the  market  for  American  cotton 
late  in  April,  contrary  to  recent  reports  that  new  orders  would  probably 
"be  small  until  the  1942  crop  in  the  United  States  "became  available. 
Orders  placed  with  firms  in  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  during. the  2  or  S 
weeks  ended  May  15,  for  May,  June,  and  July  delivery,  totaled  about 
45,000  hales,  ahout  25,000  of  which  were  strict  low  middling  15/l6  inch. 
Quotations  ranged  from  14.25  to  14.35  United  States  cents  per  pound 
ci.f.  Hamilton. 

Under  the  United  States  cotton  export  program,  American  White 
Middling  15/l6  inch  cotton  was  quoted  early  in  May  at  15.25  United  States 
cents  per  pound,  landed  at  Montreal,  excluding  the  10-percent  war-exchange 
tax  and  the  11-percent  exchange  premium.    Brazilian  cotton  is  still  ar- 
riving in  small  quantities  with  quotations  for  comparable  grade  and  staple 
lengths  about  65  points  "below  the  prices  for  American. 


DENMARK  INCREASING-  CULTIVATION 
OF  FLAX  AND  HEMP  FOR  FIBER  .   .  . 

Inahility  to  import  rope  and  cordage  for  the  shipping  and  fishing 
industries  in  Denmark  has  prompted  the  Government  to  take  steps  to  in- 
crease cultivation  of  industrial  f iters,  such  as  flax  and  hemp.  On 
February  9,  1942,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  published  a  decree  tempo- 
rarily prohibiting  the  use  of  hempseed  as  fodder  in  order  that  the  pres- 
ent supply  could  be  used  for  sowing.    This  is  only  one  method  being  used 
to  encourage  hemp  cultivation. 

On  the  island  of  Funen,  an  association  of  hemp  growers  was 
organized  on  February  10,  1942.     The  object  cf  the  association  is  to 
promote  hemp  growing  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  growers, 
particularly  as  to  price. 

This  year's  area  devoted  to  flax  growing  in  North  Jutland  is 
expected  to  exceed  1,700  acres  (the  area  under  cultivation  in  1941), 
since  the  farmers  who  cultivated  flax  last  year  have  promised  to  increase 
the  total  area  by  370  acres.    By  the  middle  of  February  these  farmers 
already  had  set  aside  aLmost  1,250  acres  for  flax. 

A  difficulty  previously  encountered  was  the  need  cf  adequate 
machinery  for  processing  flax  at  the  factory  in  Norresundly,  but  this 
difficulty  is  about  to  be  overcome  by  the  delivery  of  some  of  the  ma- 
chines from  Germany,  reported  to  have  taken  place  sometime  in  April, 
with  additional  deliveries  promised  in  the  near  future. 
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With  the  newly  acquired  machinery,  the  factory,  with  the  present 
"buildings,  will  have  attained,  its  full  capacity.    It  is  reported,  that  a 
maximum  capacity  should  care  for  the  processing  of  flax  from  1,730  acres  ; 
and  of  hemp  from  740  acres.    The  factory  with  its  two  sets  of  machinery, 
one  for  hemp  and  the  other  for  flax,  when  all  equipment  is  in  place, 
should,  he  ab le  to  process  almost  all  the  flax  that  the  local  farmers  raise. 
An  agreement  has  "been  made  with  the  processing  factories  in  Kolding  and 
Grenaa  to  handle  the  quantities  of  flax  that  the  plant  at  Norresundly  will 
not  he  able  to  process.    In  this  way  an  effort  has  "been  made  to  insure 
the  farmers,  in  the  district  adequate  facilities  for  processing  their 
entire  crop. 


FLAX  PROIUCTION  ENCOURAGED  IN  NORWAY  ... 

Flax  culture  in  Norway  has  never  "been  completely  abondoned  and,  now 
that  the  country  is  experiencing  import  difficulties  due  to  the  war,  more 
attention  is  again  being  given  to  flax  growing.    Naturally,  the  need  of 
foodstuffs  does  not  permit  the  use  of  large  areas  for  flax,  but  plans  are 
being  made  to  develop  flax  when  conditions  will  permit.    When  the  flax 
crop  becomes  adequate  in  quantity  and  quality,  it  is  stated,  the  question 
of  a  spinning  mill  will  be  solved. 


PARAGUAYAN  GOVERNMENT  .SPONSORS 
JUTS  CULTIVATION  .   .  . 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture.,  Commerce,  and  Industry -of  Paraguay  has 
issued  a  decree  designed  to  encourage  domestic  production  of  agricultural 
products,  such  as    jute,  heretofore  grown  only  experimentally.    The  decree 
was  dated  April  21,  1942,  and  contains  the  following  provisions: 

1.  A  basic  price  is  set  at  30  paper  pesos  per  kilogram  (4.09 
cents  per  pound),  for  jute  delivered  at  Asuncion. 

2.  The  Banco  Agricola  of  Paraguay  is  authorized  to  purchase 
for  and  at  the  risk  of  the  Government,  at  the  basic  price,  all 
jute  produced  that  is  not  purchased  by  private  individuals  or 
firms. 

3.  The  Banco  Agricola  is  empowered  to  obtain  from  the  Banco 
de  la  Repub.lica  the  funds  for  the  purchases  made  necessary 
under  Article  2. 

4.  The  Banco  Agricola  may  enter  into  any  contracts  made 
necessary  in  acquiring  the  jute.     It  is  further  suggested  that 
wherever  possible  purchases  should  be  made  direct  from  grower 

in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the  best  possible  price  for  his  jute. 
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HII  ST  0  CI    AND    ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CANADA  ALLOWS  FREE  ENTRY  OF 
DRIED  DAIRY  PRODUCT  FEEDS  .    .  . 

For  the  period  April  1  -  July  31,  1942,  incuusive,  the  entry  into 
Canada  of  dried  whey,  dried  skim  milk,  and  dried  "buttermilk,  when  im- 
proted  for  use  as  animal  or  poultry  feeds  or  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  animal  or  poultry  feeds,  will  "be  duty  free.    As  a  result  of  Canada's 
efforts  to  step  up  production  of  dairy  products,  notably  cheese,  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  Kingdom,  there  have  "been  decreasing  amounts  of  milk 
fed  to  livestock  "by  Canadian  farmers.     These  feedstuffs  were  ordinarily 
dutiable,  upon  importation  from  the  United  States,  at  5  cents  per  pound, 
and  were  also  subject  to  the  10-percent  War  Exchange  Tax.    A  recent 
order,  however,   stipulated  that  the  feeds  "be  exempted  also  from  the  War 
Exchange  tax. 


PRODUCTION  OF  DaIRY  PRODUCTS 
IN  CANADA  INCREASING  .   .  . 

Increased  production  of  dairy  products,  especially  cheese,  is 
expected  in  Canada  this  summer.     This  forecast  is  based  on  larger  "dairy 
herds  in  1942  and  favorable  prices  and  outlets  for  Canada's  dairy  produce. 
Milk  coivs  numbered  4  million  head  in  December  1941,  an  increase  of  2.2 
percent  during  the  year.     The  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan  showed 
substantial  increases,  although  in  Western  Canada  mi  lie  cows  increased 
less  than  did  "beef  cattle. 

While  the  production  of  creamery  "butter  for  the  first  4  months  of 
1942  fell  off  slightly  from  that  of  the  same  period  in  1941.  the  produc- 
tion of  cheddar  cheese  increased  more  than  350  percent.     This  trend 
follows  the  Canadian.  Government's  intention  to  foster  utilization  of  a 
greater  portion  of  milk  produced  for  the  production  of  cheese  for  export 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  "basis  of  1940  statistics,   14  percent  of  Canada's  annual 
production  of  15  "billion  pounds  of  milk  was  used  for  making  farm  butter, 
38  percent  for  creamery  butter,  10  percent  for  factory  cheese,  and  3  per- 
cent for  processed  milk*     Fluid-milk  sales  accounted  for  19  percent, 
farm  home  consumption  for  11  percent,  and  the  remaining  5  percent  was 
fed  to  livestock.     Fa.ctory  consumption  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years,  at  the  expense  of  the  making  of  farm  butter  and  cheese. 

While  the  production  of  concentrated  dairy  products  was  at  about 
the  same  level  in  the  first  quarters  of  1941  and  1942,   they  showed  a  def- 
inite increase  over  1940,   especially  in  concentrated  whole  milk  products 
(evaporated  milk,   condensed  milk,  milk  powder,   and  cream  powder). 
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CANADA:    Production  of  creamery  "butter  and  cheddar  cheese, 
January  1940  to  April  1942 


Month     .  ■ 

Butter  : 

Cheddar  chec 

•  se 

1940 

194] 
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1Q4P 

i  nnn 
X ,  uuu 
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i  nnn 

i  nnn 

X,  UUU 

i  nnn 
X,  uuu 

* 

pouno.s 

po  emu.  s 

p  OUilU  S 

pouncis  ■ 

"oounds  ■ 
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XU,  fUl 

x,oUb  • 

1 ,  xu  <  . 

A  OCT 

4,  obo 

February  . .  • 

9, 149 

9,972 

9,411 

1,831  : 

959  : 

4,  061 

March   | 

10,526 

12,433 

11,662  ' 

2,793  : 

1,388  ■ 

5,  577 

Ap  ri  1   ■ 

16,682 

19,143 

17,029  « 

4,937  ; 

3,923  : 

11, 558 

May   j 

27,300 

33, 190 

12,595'  : 

16,854 

June  ..... .  ; 

■  40,192 

40,591 

24,050  : 

25,989 

July   ; 

39,608 

39, 131 

25,135  : 

25,473 

August  ....  ■ 

33,776 

35,529 

24, 387 

23,949 

September  .  \ 

26,528 

52,370 

20,882  : 

20, 260 

October  ...  \ 

22,584 

24,937 

15,984  : 

15,243 

Novonoer  .  .  " 

15,049 

14,968 

5,908 

7,  644 

December  . .  ; 

12. 308 

12, 104 

:  1,799 

6,  123 

Total  ...  \ 

264, 724 

286, 109 

a/ 48, 803 

;  142,107 

148,913 

ja/ 26,059 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Dairy  Review  o: 
a/  4-nonth  total. 


Canada . 


CANADA:  '  Production  of  concentrated  dairy  products, 
 January  1940  to  March  1942  


Month 


Concentrated  whole-milk 
 products  a/   


1940 

1941  : 

1942  : 

1940  : 

1941  : 

1942 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1, 000  ■ 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

January  . . . 

7,603 

10, 151 

8,708  ; 

2,316 

•  2,416 

•  2,383 

February  . . 

7,321 

10, 102 

9,357  \ 

1,949 

:     1,  965  , 

1  2,017 

March   

9,889 

13,  Lx^x 

14,706  j 

2,572 

:     2,7<x0  : 

2,761 

Ap  ri  1  

13,405 

18,501 

3,467 

:     3,606  : 

May  

17,037 

23,217 

4, 153 

4,948  : 

June  

20,874 

25,085 

5,  172 

5,258  : 

July  

18,345 

22, 613 

4,  388 

4,362  • 

August  .... 

16,809 

21,  220 

4,094 

4,404 

September  . 

13,592 

,  18,496 

:  3,419 

3,724 

October  . . . 

11,735 

!  15,717 

3,148 

2,828 

November  . . 

9,801 

12,242 

2,073 

1,842  : 

December  . . 

10.051 

9.701 

2.249 

2,360 

Total  ... 

j  156,462 

'  200,189 

:c/32,771 

';  39,000 

'    40,453  ■ 

c/  7,161  , 

Concentrated  milk 
by  products  b/ 


Compiled  from  Dairy  Situation  in  Canada  and  Monthly  Dairy  Review  of 
Canada,     aj  Includes  condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk,  milk  powder,  and 
cream  powder.     b>/  Includes  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  skim  milk; 
condensed  and  powdered  buttermilk;  casein;  and  sugar  of  milk.     cj  3-month 
total. 
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Imports  of  dairy  products  into  Canada  during  1941  showed  a 
tremendous  increase  over  1940,  "butter  imports  increasing  from  4,001 
pounds  to  481,729  pounds,  powdered  milk  from  16,964  to  397,781  pounds, 
and  condensed  milk  from  3,601  to  40,759  pounds.     Casein  imports  dropped 
from  2,094,707  to  1,130,801  pounds  and  cheese  imports  from  1,039,049 
to  860,671  pounds.    Luring  the  first  3  months  of  1942,  powdered  milk  im- 
ports reached  628,384  pounds  as  compared  with  229,736  pounds  during  the 
same  period  in  1941.    All  other  dairy  imports  fell  considerably. 

There  are  no  unfavorable  anticipations  regarding  the  fulfillment 
of  Canada's  export  contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  125  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  together  with  Canada's  own  domestic  requirements  of  about  40 
million  pounds.    A  2.5-percent  increase  in  volume  of  milk  produced  should 
provide  for  the  greater  requirements  in  1942.     The  new  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  calls  for  an  increase  from  14.6  to  20  cents  (Canadian)  for 
first-grade  cheese  (92  score  and  over),   f. o.b.  ocean  steamer  at  Montreal. 
Second-grade  and  third-grade  cheese  are  G.5  cent  and  1  cent  cheaper, 
respective  ly. 

The  method  of  paymont  has  been  modified  in  Britain' s  favor.  Last 
year,  the  British  Ministry  paid  90  percent  of  the  value  when  the  cheese 
was  placed  in  storage  by  exporters  for  future  shipment.     This  year,  the 
Canadian  Government  will  pay  exporters  90  percent  of  the  value  at  the 
time  such  exporters  place  their  cheese  in  storage.     The  British  will  re- 
imburse the  Canadian  Government  after  shipment  and  pay  the  10  percent 
within  28  days  after  arrivial  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  in  the  event  the 
shipment  is  lost'  at  sea,  within  28  days  of  the  estimated  date  of  arrival. 
This  increase  of  5.6  cents  per  pound  was  made  in  view  of  increased  cost 
of  production. 

The  Canadian  Government  will  continue  its  benefit  payments  to 
producers  of  2  cents  a  pound  for  cheese  scoring  94  and  1  cent  a  pound 
for  93-score  cheese.     In  addition,  the  Province  cf  Ontario  will  continue 
to  give  to  producers  supplying  milk  to  cheese  factories  2  cents  for  every 
pound  of  cheese  processed  from  their  mils.    A  1942  increase  of  3,453,634 
pounds  of  cheese  produced  in  Ontario  is  largely  ascribed  to  this  subsidy. 
It  also  serves  to  maintain  the  price  ceiling  by  giving  the  farmers  a 
higher  return  for  their  cheese  without  affecting  the  consumer  price. 
With  these  bonuses,   the  maximum  price  for  94-score  cheese  will  be  24 
cents  (Canadian)  as  compared  with  last  year's  20  cents.     Quebec  is 
expected  to  pass  legislation  which  will  provide  for  similar  bonuses. 

Exports  of  butter,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  and  milk  powder 
were  greater  in  1941  than  in  1940.  While  cheese  showed  a  decrease  in 
exports  in  1941,  22.7  million  more  pounds  of  cheese  were  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  contract  year  ended  March  31,  1942,  than  during 
the  contract  year  ended  March  31,  1941.  The  first  3  months  in  1941  show 
an  increase  in  cheese  exports  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  the  remaining 
dairy  products. 
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CANADA:    Exports  of  dairy  products,  "by  months, 
1940,  1941,  and  January-March  1942  
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•  418 

5,354 
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December 

1940   

;  116 

;  3,970 

780 

j  293 

4,971 

j  235 

1941  .... 

107 

■     6, 241 

2. 142 

:  259 

'  11.004 

:  291 

:  7 

Total  1940 

;    1, 338 

•106,631 

6,814 

•  5,272 

■  34,746 

:  3,302 

176 

1941 

:  1.482 

92,331 

:  18.118 

'  5.706 

:  51.237 

•    6. 114 

274 
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EXCHANGE  RATES:    Average  value  in  Hew  York  of  specified  currencies, 
  May  l6,  19^2,  with  comparisons  a/  


Month 

:         Week  ended 

Count ry 

,  Monetary 
unit 

,  Year 

j  19 

19  to 

!  19^1  ! 

19J^2 

!  19^2 

I  April 

',  April 

\  March 

\  April 

:  May  . 
:  2 

!  May 
!  9 

:  May 
:  16 

!  Cent  s 

:  Cent  s 

:  Cents 

:  Cents 

,  Cents 

:  Cents 

:  Cents 

:  Cents 

Argentina  b/  , 

.Paper  peso* 

29.77: 

29.77 

29.77: 

.  29.77: 

29.77 

29.77 

\  • 
\  • 

29.77:  29.77 

Australia  c/ 

Pound 

321.27' 

2S0.90' 

320.70: 

'321.50: 

321.50 

321.50 

SO 

"3?1 

JCJ-  •  j\J 

Brazil  &/  .  •  : 

Milreis  ..: 

5.07 

5.03' 

5.06: 

5.1U: 

5.1^ 

5.1^ 

\  5.1^ 

British  ! 
India  ....  : 

Rupee 

30.1^: 

30.20) 

30.13: 

30.12: 

30.12: 

30.12: 

30.12 

30.12 

Canada  c /  . . . : 

Dollar  ...! 

87.32:' 

87.65: 

87.67: 

S7.17 

88.08- 

-  88.07 

:  88. \2 

Mexico  e/ . . .  ! 

.Peso  - 

20. 5^: 

16.66 

2O.5U- 

20.57: 

20.57 

20.57. 

'  20.57 

'  20.57 

New  Zealand.  ! 

Pound  . . . . : 

322. 5^! 

282.05' 

321.96: 

322.78: 

322.79 

322. 78: 

•322.78- 

.322.72 

South  ) 
Africa  ...  : 

Pound  ....: 

398.00: 

398.00; 

398.00: 

398.00: 

398.00: 

398.00: 

398.00. 

398.00 

United  ! 
Kingdom  c/  : 

Pound 

I403.IS: 

352.59: 

J402.US: 

2403.^8: 

U03.50: 

U03.5O: 

U03.50: 

U03.5O 

Federal  Reserve  Board. 

a/  IToon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers. 

b/  Official,  regular  exports.    The  special  export  rate  of  23.70  cents,  reported 
beginning  March  27,  19^1 »  applies  to  exchange  derived  from  certain  minor  exports 
(e.g.  dairy  products)  to  certain  countries  (e.45.  United  States) ,  such  exchange 
formerly  having  been  sold  in  the  free  market.    Quotations  nominal, 
cf  Free.    Official  rates:    Australia  322.80  cents;  Canada  90. 91  cents;  United 
Kingdom  U03.5O  cents.    Most  transactions  between  these  countries  and  the  United 
States  must  take  place  at  the  official  buying  and  selling  rates, 
d/  Free.    Since  April  10,  1939,  30  percent  of  the  exchange  derived  from  exports 
must  be  turned  over  at  the  official  buying  rate  of  6.O6  cents,  the  weighted 
average  value  of  the  milreis  being  5.37  cents  in  19^1 »  5*^2  cents  in  April  19^2 
and  5*^2  cents  in  the  week  ended  May  l6,  19^2.    Quotations  nominal, 
e/  Quotations  nominal  for  I9U0  and  19U1. 
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EXCH&FGF  RATES:    Average  value  in  ITew  York  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  some  European  currencies  during  last  full  months  for 
which  rates  were  available,  and  current  official  rates  


Country 


Belgium  . 
Denmark  . 
France  . . 
German;,-  . 
G-reece 
Italy  ... 
Fetherlands 
Fo  rway  ..... 
Portugal  ... 

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland 

China   

Japan  ...... 


Unit 


k  . 


3elga  . . 
Krone  . . 
Franc  . . 
Reichsma 
Drachma 
Lira  . . . 
Guilder 
Krone  . . 
Escudo  . 
Peseta  . 
Krona . . . 
Franc  . . 
Yuan  ( Shanghai 

YSil    ••••••••••  • 


ITew  York  rates  a/ 


Month 
April  19^0  ... 

March  19^  ... 

May' 19^0   

May  19I+I   

September  19U0 

May  19 hi   

April  19!+0  ... 

March  I9U0  ... 

May  'ijkl  ..... 

May'l9^1  ..... 

May  'l9Ul   

May; 19 Hi   

June  19 lil  .... 

J une  19  kl  .... 


Cents 
16.89 

19.31 
I.85 

d/  39.97 

a/  0.66 

d/  5.09 
53.0S 
22.71 
U.00 

d/  9.13 
23.  SU 
23.20 

d/  5.3^ 
23M 


Current 
official 
rates 


Cents 
h/  16.OO 

20.  88 

c/  2.00 

U0.00 

O.67 


5.26 


53.08 
22.86 
e/  6.67 

9.13 
23. 81 
23.20 

f/  5*31 
23.  hk 


a/  IToon  "buying  rates  for  cable  transfers  as  reported  "by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.    Last  daily  rate  reported  on  Aoril  8,  19^-0,  for  the  Danish 
and  Forwegian  kroner;  on  May  9,  19^0,  for  the  helga  and  guilder;  on 
June  15,  19^0,  for  the  French  franc;  on  October  26,  I9U0,  for  the  drachma; 
,on  June  lU,  19^1,  for  the  other  European  currencies;  and  on  July  26,  19^1, 

for  the  yen  and  yuan  (Shanghai).   

h_/  Based  on  German  official  rate  for  United  States  dollar. 
cj  Based  on  German  official  rate  for  United  States  dollar  in  occupied 
.area;  in  unoccupied  area  official  rate  is  2.28  cents, 
d/  Quotations  nominal. 

e/  Rate  for  currency;  for  checks,  h.09  cents  to  the  escudo. 
f/  Rate  set  August  IS,  19^1 »  by  Chinese  Stabilization  Board. 
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Late,  foreign  developments 


Bread,  ration,  Germany, 

Apr.  i,  iski  *  ,  

Bread-grain,  regulations,  Germany, 

Apr.  1,  19^2   595,596 

Butter: 

3x  j  0 r t "  ,  Cana da ,  Janua ry  19'  '0  - 

I'larch  19.1+2    607 

Imports ,  Canada,  19 '+0,1 9^1   606 

Production,  Canada,  January  19'-'0- 

April  19l|-2  605 

Cheese:  . 
Exports,  Canada,  January  19'-!-0  - 

March  1-9^2   . .   bOJ 

Imports,  Canada,  19k), 19 kl  .....  oOb 

Price,  Canada,  19U2   606 

Production  (  clieddar) ,  Canada, 

January  -  April  I9I+2  ....  605 

Corn: 

Exports,  Union  of  South  Africa, 

1935-36  to  1939-140   

Imports,  Union  of  South  Africa, 

1935-36  to  19^9-i+o  

Production,  Union  of  South 

Africa,  1935-36  to  19.1+0-1+1  59o,597 
Utilization,  Union  of  South 

Africa,  1935-36  to  19  39-1+0  ...  597 
Cotton: 

Area,  Egypt,  19L!-l,19l'-2   59U 

Import  quota.,  Colombia,  . 

19^2  *;  601 

Imports,  Colombia,  1939-I+O, 

igUO-Ul    601 

Prices: 

Canada,  April  19U2   602 

Colombia  (fixed), 

Jan.  12,  19 1+2   bOO 

F r 0 6:. ic t ion,  Col orab i a , 

l[  ■  0+1+1,,  I9UI-U2.   bOO 

Stocks,  Colombia, 

Dec.  31,  191+0,191+1    600 


597 
597 


6og,609 


....  602 
....  59^ 


Index 
Page  : : 

. 59^  *■*   Cottonseed:  : 

H      Exports  (and  products),  Peru, 

ti        19  36-19^1     59S,  539 

:l      Price,  Peru,  jovember,  19!+1  ....  598 

it      Production,  Pern,  1932-19!J1    598 

...  595  11  Dairy  products: 

Import  duty  (free  for  feed) 

Canada,  Apr*  1  -  July  31,  I9I+2  o04 
Production,  Canada,  I9I+2  ...  60U- 607 
Exchange  rat  e c. ,  fore  ign , 

May  lb,  19 |i+2  ^  

PI  as: 
Area: 

Denmark,  19 1+1,19 1+2   

Rumania,  I9I+I   

Production: 

Denmark  (encouraged),  19H1  602,o03 

Norway  (encouraged),  I9U2  603 

Rumania,  19I+I  .   594 

Flaxseed:  •  . 

Area,  Uruguay ,1935-36  to  191+1-1+2  599 
Export's',  Uruguay,  1935-36  to 

191+0-1+1   ! 

Production,  Uruguay, .  1935-36  to 

191+1-1+2    599 

Hemp:  . .  . 

Area,  Rumania,  19 1+1    594 

Production: 

Denmark  ( encouraged) , 

February  19I+2   602 

Rumania,  I9I+I    59'1 

Jute: 

Price,  Paraguay,  Aor.  21,  I9I+2  .  oO 
Production  encouragement , 

Paraguay,  Apr.  21,  19^2  50| 

lives'oock,  numbers  (decrease), 

Portugal,  Hay '191+1,191+2    5M 

Milk: 

Export s ,  Canada ,  Jan .  19 1+0-Mar .  19 k2  oO] 

Imports,  Canada,  195-10,19 1+1    :<0$ 

Production  (and  byproducts), 
Canada, January  lQlJO-iiarch  19H2 
"•/heat  (flour),  import  restrictions, 
Paraguay,  I9H2   59 


